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Microscopists' Annual. — The first number (for 1879) of this 
little manual, has just been issued by the publishers of the 
American Journal of Microscopy. In addition to lists of Micro- 
scopical Societies, manufacturers, dealers, &c, it contains much 
miscellaneous information of interest to microscopists, in regard 
to weights, measures, postal regulations, magnifying powers, etc. 
Being unable to obtain recent information in all cases, the lists are 
partly based upon old data with the hope of. correcting them in 
subsequent editions. 

SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

— Caleb Cooke died in Salem, Mass., June 5, 1880, aged 42 
years and 4 months, of typhoid malarial, the result of disease 
contracted at Zanzibar. Mr. Cooke was for some time a pupil of 
Agassiz. In 1859 ne went to Para, South America, and afterwards 
to Zanzibar and Madagascar, remaining for about two years on 
the eastern coast of Africa, sending important collections to 
Agassiz's museum. The insects collected by him in Zanzibar, 
largely formed the materials for Gerstaecker's volume on the in- 
sects of Zanzibar. He was one of the curators of the Essex Insti- 
tute, and at the time of his death the curator of Mollusca in the Pea- 
body Academy, and was one of the most zealous of its officers 
from the date of its foundation. Mr. Cooke was an excellent and 
indefatigable collector and rendered most valuable assistance to 
investigations. He did much in local zoology. Though he was 
not a productive student of nature, he was, however, one of those 
useful, unselfish naturalists, with an ardent love of nature, who 
are careless of their own reputation, and aid in building up the 
fame of others. Mr. Cooke rendered important services to the 
U. S. Fish Commission for several seasons, when dredging in 
deep water was carried on in the Gulf of Maine, aboard the U. S. 
Coast Survey Steamer Bache ; he explored Mammoth cave, and 
one of the most interesting of the insects inhabiting that grotto 
was dedicated to him, as were other insects discovered elsewhere 
by him. He also, in 1875, was an assistant of the Geological 
Survey of Indiana. 

Mr. Cooke wrote but little; he contributed several notes to the 
Naturalist, and in the early years of its history was a most en- 
thusiastic and laborious assistant in the office work of this maga- 
zine. The writer of this notice mourns his loss, as the faithful 
friend of many years, who was unwearied in well. doing, amiable, 
if sometimes with a grain of eccentricity, philanthropical, and un- 
failing in all the minor courtesies and kindnesses that render 
one's everyday life worth living. 

— The School Board of Newton, Mass., have engaged Mr. J. 
Walter Fewkes to deliver a course of lectures on natural history 
to the public schools.. So far as we are aware this is the first 
course of lectures on zoology to teachers, as well as students, 
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paid for by any city out of the appropriation for the schools, and 
wholly directed by the school committee. This is a movement 
which we feel sure will eventually be adopted in other towns and 
cities. We have long advocated the plan of having in each town 
or city a skilled teacher of natural history, who should give the 
instruction in elementary botany, zoology and geology in the 
schools of different grades. There is, in most towns, a person 
with a decided taste for these studies, who, with comparatively 
little expense, could give at least weekly object lessons in the dif- 
ferent schools and to different classes in the same schools. Bring- 
ing zeal and practical knowledge at first hand to his work, such a 
teacher would do vastly more to interest scholars than the pres- 
ent method of requiring each school to supply its own teacher, 
who has to impart knowledge in numerous dissociated studies. 

— Prof. Wm. Boyd Dawkins, of Owen's College, Manchester, 
England, has been invited to deliver a course of twelve lectures 
on " Prehistoric Man," before the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 
the coming autumn. Prof. Dawkins is one of the most eminent 
of the younger scientific men of Great Britain, and has already 
become a standard authority in comparative anatomy and pre- 
historic archaeology. He is a graduate of the University of 
Oxford, was principal geologist in H. M. Geological Survey in 
1867, professor of geology in Owen's College, 1874, president 
of the Manchester Geological Society; and is the author of 
many essays and memoirs in the Royal Geological and Anthro- 
pological Societies. He published, in 1874, a popular volume 
showing great research, on "Cave Hunting, or Researches on the 
evidences of caves respecting the early inhabitants of Europe," 
and the present year a second volume has appeared on " Early 
Man in Britain and his place in the Tertiary period," which is 
exciting much attention. He is forty-two years of age. 

— - A despatch from Paris announces the death of Dr. Paul 
Broca, the eminent surgeon and anthropologist. He was born at 
Sainte-Foy-la-Grand (Girorr'e), in 1824. He became professor 
of surgical pathology in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, and 
surgeon of the hospitals of Saint Antoine and La Pitie. In 1S66 
he was elected a member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine. 
Subsequently he was nominated a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. He was a leader among modern anthropologists, and in 
1878 presided over an International Congress of the followers of 
that branch of scientific inquiry. He was a senator of the Re- 
public, and belonged to the Left or Radical party. 

— The annual meeting of the Entomological Club of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science will be 
held at the Museum of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
corner of Berkeley and Boylston streets, Boston, commencing at 
2 p.m., Tuesday, 24 August, 1880. There will be an informal so- 
cial gathering of entomologists at the rooms of the Boston So- 
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ciety of Natural History, 24 Aug., 1880, from 10 A. m. to 1 p. m. 
During the meeting of the American Association a room will be 
constantly open for the exclusive use of the entomologists. 

— The appropriations by Congress at the last session was 
$150,000 for the U. S. Geological Survey (it asked $390,000); 
$25,000 for the U. S. Entomological Commission; $20,000 for 
the Bureau of Ethnology under the control of the Smithsonian 
Institution ; $8000 was also appropriated for the publication of 
Dr. Emil Bessel's report on the scientific results 'of the Polaris 
Expedition. This will make two quarto volumes, with an abun- 
dance of illustrations. 

— The summer school of Zoology of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. S. F. Clarke, Director, opened in July, near the 
mouth of Chesapeake bay, for a session of six weeks. This need 
not be confounded with the laboratory established by Dr. Brooks 
at Beaufort, N. C. 

— The Permanent Exposition of Philadelphia gave an enter- 
tainment on the 5th of July, in which about 30,000. persons par- 
ticipated. It netted about $7000, most of which, we understand, 
is to be devoted to the uses of the Natural History Departments. 

— The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will open at Boston, August 25th. The attendance will undoubt- 
edly be large, and the meeting one of unusual interest. 

— Prof. D. T. Ansted, an industrious geological writer, author 
among other books of a Physical Geography, died May 1 3. He 
was born in 18 14. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES IN SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society. — June. On a 
parasitic sponge of the order Calcarea, by P.M. Duncan. The 
genus Ravenelia, by M. C. Cooke. On the double and treble 
staining of animal tissues for microscopical investigations, by H. 
Gibbes. On the illumination of objects under the higher powers 
of the microscope, by J. Smith. The record of current researches 
relating to invertebrate animals, cryptogamous plants and micro- 
scopy are full and most useful. 

Journal of Conchology. — January. This number, just re- 
ceived, contains but one article, a catalogue of the Polynesian 
Mitridas, with remarks on their geographical range, station, and 
descriptions of supposed new species, by A. Garrett. 

American Entomologist. — June and July. Contains notices 
of the white grub fungus, and an article on the true and bogus 
Yucca moth, with remarks on the pollination of Yucca, by C. V. 
Riley, while the July number gives a fully illustrated article on 
the method of pupation of certain butterflies, by the same. 



